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either as total number of years of life lost for the entire population or as average number of years lost by each person who dies. Cardiovascular disease, which kills the largest number of people each year, ranks at the top in the first measure; infant mortality—death in the first year of life— ranks at the top in the second. In 1974, more than a third of the 33 million potential years of life lost were attributed to hypertension, atherosclerosis, heart disease, and stroke. Almost 12 years of life were lost for each death by cardiovascular disease; almost 27 years, for each by cancer; and almost 36 years, for each by accident, poisoning, or violence.
Many of the leading causes of death are chronic and progressively disabling diseases, which means that years of limitation in function and associated health care costs may precede death. Therefore, a full accounting of the associated burden requires consideration of morbidity measures such as prevalence, use of health care resources, functional limitations, and economic costs. Prevalence data provide a relatively simple way to quantitate health problems. Among the 220 million Americans in 1978, 36 million had cardiovascular disease and 3 million had cancer. Each year, about 60 to 70 million persons are injured by accidents, poisoning, or violence serious enough to require medical attention or to restrict activity for at least one day. Also, each year, as much as 15 percent of the population (33 million people) experiences a mental disorder.
Diseases for which lifestyle factors are especially significant have a dominant position in causes of mortality and morbidity. In 1977, when the overall age-adjusted death rate was 612 per 100,000 population, fully three quarters of the deaths were caused by three disease categories: (1) heart disease and stroke, 42 percent; (2) cancer, 22 percent; and (3) accidents and violence, 11 percent. In 1976, of the 7.5 million Americans prevented by poor health from pursuing their major activity, 37 percent attributed their disability to heart conditions, hypertension, and diabetes. The chronic nature of many mental disorders leads to a relatively large demand on the health care system; for instance, patients with schizophrenia occupy about 25 percent of all hospital beds in the United States.
Indirect costs, such as the value of lost productivity or years of life, also constitute a portion of the burden of illness. By one conservative analysis, indirect costs of the burden of illness in 1975 were $146 billion. Of this total, cardiovascular diseases accounted for 24 percent; accidents, poisoning, and violence, for 20 percent; cancer, for 12 percent; and mental disorders, for 7 percent.
Behavioral Risks to Health
The impact of behavior on the burden of illness is reflected in the fact that alcohol abuse, cigarette smoking, nonadherence to proven medical regi-